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In the United States, a student’s educational attainment is associated with nearly 


every social outcome we care about: income, employment, life-expectancy, and 


more.' For this reason, it is important to understand how students in Chicago Public 


Schools (CPS) perform on key milestones of educational attainment, including high 


school graduation, college enrollment, and college graduation. This annual analysis 


of CPS students’ attainment milestones gives Chicago’s education stakeholders a 


high-level view of how the district performed on these education milestones in 2017, 


compared to rates from the past decade.? 


This report is framed around the Bachelor’s Degree 
Attainment Index (DAD), an estimate of how many 
of today’s ninth-graders will earn a bachelor’s 
degree within 10 years. The analysis looks at the 
district’s progress on the three milestones that 
comprise the Bachelor’s Degree Attainment Index 
(Bachelor’s DAI)—high school graduation, college 
enrollment, and four-year college graduation—and 
also shows the progress for students by race/ 


ethnicity and gender on these milestones. This 


1 Trostel & Chase Smith (2015) 


report also looks at two additional indicators: 
Freshman OnTrack rates and two-year persistence 
rates in four-year colleges. Like previous annual 
reports on the district’s educational attainment 
from the University of Chicago Consortium on 
School Research (UChicago Consortium) and the 
To&Through Project, this report is not meant to 
present new research findings on how policies or 


practices are impacting students. 


2 This report only looks at district rates on milestones. Readers who would like more data on the rates 


for individual high schools can visit toandthrough.uchicago.edu/tool. 
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Background on the Degree Attainment Indices 


The UChicago Consortium has developed two 
methods to estimate students’ progression to and 
through high school and four-year college (see 
Figure A): The Direct Bachelor’s Degree Attainment 
Index (Direct Bachelor’s DAI) and the Bachelor’s 
DAI. The Direct Bachelor’s DAI estimates the 
percentage of students who will attain a bachelor’s 
degree through a direct path over the course of 

10 years: by graduating high school in four years, 
enrolling immediately in a four-year college, and 
earning a bachelor’s degree within six years of 
graduating from high school. It only includes 
students who take a direct path from high school 
o college by making an immediate transition toa 


our-year college. 


The Bachelor’s DAI provides a better estimate of the 
otal proportion of CPS ninth-graders who will earn 
a bachelor’s degree within 10 years of beginning 
high school because, unlike the Direct Bachelor’s 


DAI, it encompasses all students who earna 
bachelor’s degree, not just those who enroll ina 


FIGURE A 
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four-year college immediately after high school. 

It accounts for the different pathways students take 
to earning a bachelor’s degree within six years of 
graduating from high school. It includes students 
who first enroll in a two-year college, students who 
delay entry into college, and students who enroll 
immediately in a four-year college. Both the Direct 
Bachelor’s DAI and the Bachelor’s DAI are calculated 
using the most recent rates available for each 
milestone Chigh school graduation, college enroll- 
ment, and four-year college graduation rates). 


In the future, we intend to calculate a Community 
College Attainment Index for CPS that will focus on 
two-year college certificates and degrees. We have 
not calculated this index because the National 


Student Clearinghouse data, which we use to 


determine college enrollment and completion, has 
incomplete information on certificate and associate’s 
degree completion. To fill this gap, we are examining 
alternative data sources on two-year college 
completion for CPS graduates. 
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Direct Bachelor’s Degree 
Attainment Index 


Based on the most recent high school graduation 
rates, college enrollment rates, and college 
graduation rates for CPS students, we estimate that 
the Direct Bachelor’s DAI for 2017 CPS ninth- 
graders is 17 percent (see Figure 1). The 2017 
Direct Bachelor’s DAI is calculated by 
multiplying the 2017 high school graduation 
rate (75 percent) by the 2016 four-year college 
enrollment rate (47 percent) by the 2016 
four-year college graduation rate (49 percent). 


The 2017 high school graduation rate is the 


percentage of CPS ninth-graders who started 

high school in 2013-14 and earned a diploma in four 
years, adjusted for transfers in and out of CPS. 

The 2016 four-year college enrollment rate is the 
percentage of 2016 CPS graduates who enrolled 
directly in a four-year college in the fall, following 
high school graduation. The 2016 four-year college 
graduation rate is the percentage of 2010 CPS 
graduates who enrolled directly in a four-year 
college and earned a bachelor’s degree within six 
years. Over the past decade, CPS’s Direct Bachelor’s 
DAT has gone from 9 percent to 17 percent, and 
from 10 percentage points below the nation’s rate 


to 6 percentage points below (see Table 1). 


FIGURE 1 
2017 Bachelor’s Degree Attainment Indices 
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Of 100 CPS ninth- 
graders, 75 graduate 
high school in four years 


Of 75 high school 
graduates, 35 enroll 
in a four-year college 
in the fall 


Note: Data and methods are described in Appendices A and B. 


Of 35 four-year 
college enrollees, 
17 earn a degree 
within six years 


Of 75 high school 
graduates, an 
additional 2 take 

a different route to 
a four-year degree 
within six years 
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TABLE 1 
Key Milestones and Degree Attainment Indices* 


HS Graduation 4-Year College 
Enrollment 
(Year of HS 


graduation) 


4-year College 
Graduation 

(Year of college 
graduation) 


Direct Bachelor’s DAI 


Bachelor’s DAI 


2006 ZO, 2006 2016 
ERS 57% 75% 33% 47% 
Nation 79% 84% A1% 46% 


2006 2016 
46% A9% 
59% 60% 


2006 2017 2006 2017 
9% 17% 11% 19% 
19% 23% ail ee 


Note: The most recent data available for each rate are shown. The high school graduation rate for the nation is from 2016. Methods are 


described in Appendix B. 


* We use the most recent data available to calculate the 2017 Bachelor’s and Direct Bachelor’s DAI. 2016 is the most recent year for which 


we have college enrollment and graduation data from the National Student Clearinghouse. The 2006 rate is based on rates that would have 
been available in 2006; that is, the 2006 high school graduation rate, the four-year college enrollment rate for 2006 graduates, and the 
four-year college graduation rate for students who graduated from high school in 2000 and completed college by 2006. 


** We are unable to calculate a Bachelor’s DAI for the nation because we lack numbers about the four-year degree attainment rate for 


students who make an immediate transition to a two-year college and who delay entry to college. 


Bachelor’s Degree 
Attainment Index 


We estimate that an additional 2 percent of 2017 


CPS ninth-graders will earn a bachelor’s degree 


within six years of high school graduation by taking 


an indirect path (by enrolling directly in a two-year 


college or not enrolling directly in any college). 


Thus, the 2017 Bachelor’s DAI is 19 percent, up from 


11 percent in 2006 and from 18 percent in 2016. 


The increase over the past year was primarily due 


to the 3-percentage-point improvement in the 


four-year college enrollment rate (as shown in the 


four-year college enrollment trend in Figure 4). 
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Attainment by Race/Ethnicity 
and Gender 


Looking at the Bachelor’s DAI by students’ race/ 
ethnicity and gender, the extent to which the rates 
vary is readily apparent (see Table 2). In particular, 
we estimate that Black and Latino young men will be 
less likely to graduate with a bachelor’s degree than 
the average CPS ninth-grader; if the underlying rates 
don’t change, we predict that 10 percent of Black 
young men and 13 percent of Latino young men who 
were ninth-graders in 2017 will have a bachelor’s 
degree in 10 years, compared to the district average of 


19 percent. In addition, in each racial group, young 


TABLE 2 
Key Milestones and Degree Attainment Indices by Race/Ethnicity and Gender* 


Number of 2017 HS 2016 4-Year 2016 4-Year Direct Bachelor’s 
First-Time Graduation College College Bachelor’s DAI 
Ninth-Graders (Among 2014 Enrollment Graduation DAI 
in 2017 First-Time (Among 2016 (Among 2010 
Ninth-Graders) HS Graduates) 4-Year Enrollees) 

All Students 26,817 75% x 47% x 49% = 17% 19% 
Black Young Women 5,149 72% x 53% x 41% = 16% 17% 
Black Young Men 5,016 61% x 44% x 32% = 9% 10% 
Latina Young Women 6)282 82% x 45% x 55% = 20% 23% 
Latino Young Men 6,517 75% x 34% x 44% = 11% 13% 
White Young Women 1,171 89% x 69% x 79% = 48% 53% 
White Young Men 1,164 82% x 54% x 66% = 29% 34% 
Asian Young Women 500 95% x 71% x 79% = 54% 59% 
Asian Young Men 615 90% x 66% x 70% = 42% 46% 


Note: *We include race/ethnicity categories with enough students to generate a reliable trend over time for these metrics, so some 
categories (i.e. Native American, Alaskan Native, Pacific Islander/Hawaiian, Multiracial) are not represented here 


men are less likely to graduate with a bachelor’s Trends over Time in Educational 
degree than their female peers: Black young women Attainment Milestones 


are 9 percentage points and Latina young women are 

In order to better understand the changes that 
10 percentage points more likely to earn a bachelor’s 

underlie the improvements in Chicago’s Bachelor’s 
degree in 10 years than their male peers. 

DAI over the past 10 years, in the remainder of the 


Differences in the milestones that make up the report, we look at trends for the three milestones that 
Bachelor’s DAI point to how the milestone where constitute the index: high school graduation, 
students need support differs by race/ethnicity and two-year and four-year enrollment, and four-year 
gender. For example, Latino young men graduate college graduation. We also look at Freshman 


from high school at the average rate for CPS students OnTrack and two-year persistence in four-year 


(75 percent), but they are 13 percentage points colleges, which though not formally part of the 
behind the average district rate for four-year college index, act as important predictive indicators of 
enrollment. In contrast, Black young men enroll subsequent high school and college graduation rates. 
in four-year colleges at near the average district rate, Appendix A provides tables of these figures with Ns 
but are 14 percentage points behind the district’s and percentages over time. 


high school graduation rate. 
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Freshman Ontrack 


The Freshman OnTrack rate is highly predictive 

of high school graduation and has been used by CPS 
for the past 15 years to guide schools’ work with 
ninth-graders.* Although it does not perfectly 
predict future graduation rates, the Freshman 
OnTrack rate provides an indication of the direction 
of future high school graduation trends. In order to 
be considered “on track” in CPS, a ninth-grader 
needs to fail no more than one semester of a core 
class and earn at least the five credits needed to be 


promoted to tenth grade. 


The students who were first-time ninth-graders in 
the spring of 2017 had an average Freshman OnTrack 
rate of 89 percent (see Figure 2). This represents an 
improvement of 25 percentage points compared to 
ninth-graders in the spring of 2003 (graduating cohort 
of 2006). Due to data availability issues, the Freshman 
OnTrack rate does not include ninth-graders who 
attended charter schools; all other numbers in this 
brief include charter school students.4 Compared to 
2003, charter school students represent a growing 


proportion of CPS ninth-graders.® 
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FIGURE 2 
Freshman Ontrack Rates Have Risen Nearly 30 Percentage Points in the Last Decade 
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Note: Ns listed above refer to the number of the first-time ninth-graders for each year for students with course grade data. Course 
grades for charter school students are not available. Ns and percentages do not include charter school graduates or students missing 
course grade information. See Appendix A, Table A.1 for details on the Ns and percentages. Methods used to calculate Freshman 
OntTrack rates are described in Appendix B. 


3 Allensworth (2013); Allensworth & Easton (2005). 


4 Many CPS charter schools use different student information systems from the IMPACT system used by 


non-charter schools. Because each system varies in the way that it stores information about courses, credits, 


teachers, periods, grades, and other data, creating linkages across systems is difficult, and our data archive 


currently does not include records of charter school students’ course performance. We are therefore unable 


to calculate a Freshman Ontrack rate for these students. 


5 Gwynne & Moore (2017). 
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High School Graduation 


The high school graduation rate for CPS students has 
risen steadily over the past decade, from 57 percent in 
2006 to 75 percent in 2017 (see Figure 3). With roughly 
the same number of students in the ninth-grade cohort 
in both years (approximately 26,000), the class of 2017 
had more than 4,700 more graduates (19,581 
graduates) than the class of 2006 (14,834 graduates). 
The high school graduation rate used by the UChicago 
Consortium and the To&Through Project is the 
percentage of first-time ninth-graders who graduated 
in four years and did not attend an options school (.e., 
alternative school). Students who transfer into CPS 
high schools are included with their corresponding 


ninth-grade cohort; see Appendix B for details. 


Unlike the UChicago Consortium and the To&Through 


Project, CPS includes students who graduate from 


options schools in the calculation of their high school 
graduation rate.’ Over the past several years, CPS has 
expanded its options high school programs in order to 
provide more opportunities for students who have been 
expelled or are significantly behind on credits to 
complete high school. Options schools support students 
through accelerated credit-recovery, flexible scheduling, 
and more intensive counseling. As the number of options 
schools has grown, the number of CPS students 
graduating from options schools has increased, and we 
provide these rates as well to reflect this change in CPS 
strategy. In 2017, 4 percent of CPS first-time ninth- 
graders graduated in four years from an options school 
(though most began ata traditional high school), which 
means that the high school graduation rate, plus the 


options school graduation rate, was 79 percent. 


FIGURE 3 


High School Graduation Rates Gave Increased Considerably over the Past Decade 
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Note: The DAI indices use the high school graduation rate without options schools. Ns listed above refer to the number of students in 


an adjusted, ninth-grade cohort for each graduation year. Details on percentages and Ns are available in Appendix A, Table A.2. Methods 


used to calculate high school graduation rates are described in Appendix B. 


6 Allensworth, Healey, Gwynne, & Crespin (2016). 


7 One other important note on the methods used to calculate high school graduation rates is that, while CPS 


only excludes students with verified transfers from its rate, the UChicago Consortium and the To&Through 


Project exclude all students who transfer out of CPS. 
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College Enrollment 


The two-year and four-year college enrollment rate is 
the percentage of CPS graduates who enroll directly 
in college in the fall following their high school 
graduation. Even with an increasing number of high 
school graduates, the college enrollment rate of CPS 
high school graduates continued to rise in 2017, with 
most of the improvement coming in four-year college 
enrollment. In 2016, nearly half (47 percent) of CPS 
graduates enrolled directly in a four-year college, 
while 20 percent enrolled directly in a two-year 
college (see Figure 4). As noted in a 2017 Consortium 


report,® nearly 20 percent of CPS students delay 


entry to college, mostly students who eventually 
enroll ina two-year college. The college enrollment 


rates in Figure 4 do not include these students. 


With increases in both the number of CPS graduates 
and the percentage of those graduates who directly 
enrolled in college, nearly 5,500 more CPS students 
enrolled directly in college in 2016 (13,301 two-year 
and four-year enrollees; see Table A.3 in Appendix A) 
than in 2006 (7,888 two-year and four-year 
enrollees), even as the district’s overall high school 


enrollment remained relatively stable.® 
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FIGURE 4 
Nearly Half of CPS Graduates Now Enroll Directly in a Four-year College 
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Note: Ns listed above refer to the number of the high school graduates for each year. Details on Ns and percentages are available in 


Appendix A, Table A.3. Methods used to calculate college enrollment rates are described in Appendix B. 


8 Coca, Nagaoka, & Seeskin (2017).. 
9 Allensworth et al. (2016). 
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Two-Year Persistence in Four-Year Colleges 


The two-year persistence rate in four-year colleges 
is the percentage of CPS high school graduates who 
immediately enrolled in a four-year college and are 
continuously enrolled in a four-year college for four 
semesters. Currently, the two-year persistence rate 
is the best indicator we have of college graduation, 
but it is not perfect: there are students who persist 
for two years and then stop out or drop out for 
various reasons, including financial and academic 
difficulties. Other students stop out, but ultimately 
graduate. Of the 8,708 CPS 2014 graduates who 


enrolled directly in a four-year college, 60 percent 
were continuously enrolled in a four-year college 


for four semesters (see Figure 5). 


Although the persistence rate has declined over 
the past five years from 66 percent to 60 percent, 


the 2014 rate was 1 percentage point higher than 


the 2013 rate. Moreover, with more and more college 


enrollees each year, the total number of CPS 
students who persisted for two years in four-year 


colleges improved to 5,206 from 4,325 in 2009. 


FIGURE 5 


As the Number of Four-Year College Enrollees Doubled, the Rate of Two-Year Persistence in 


Four-Year College has Dipped Slightly 
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Note: Ns listed above refer to the number of four-year college enrollees for each year. Details on the data are available in Appendix A, 


Table A.4. Details on methods used to calculate two-year persistence rates are described in Appendix B. 
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Four-Year College Graduation 


The four-year college graduation rate for CPS high did not enroll directly in any college, 4 percent 
school graduates who made an immediate earned a degree. Despite the flat rate, considerably 


transition to a four-year college and graduated with more CPS students earned a bachelor’s degree in 


a bachelor’s degree within six years continued to 2016 than in 2003 because of the increases in the 
remain relatively flat, at about 49 percent (see number of high school graduates and four-year 
Figure 6). The four-year graduation rates of CPS college enrollees. In total, 1,200 more students 


high school graduates who took indirect paths also from the high school graduating class of 2010 earned 
remained flat. For graduates who enrolled directly degrees (3,984 total students) than the class of 2003 
in atwo-year college, 8 percent graduated witha (2,749 total students). 


bachelor’s degree in six years; for graduates who 


FIGURE 6 
Four-Year College Graduation Rates Have Remained Flat for all CPS Graduates 
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Note: Details on Ns for each of the three groups and percentages are available in Appendix A, Table A.5. Methods used to calculate 
four-year college graduation rates are described in Appendix B. 
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Interpretive Summary 


Over the past year, CPS has been recognized around the country for its improvement.'® 


As this report shows, there is good reason for that optimism: the improvements 


in Freshman OnTrack, high school graduation, and four-year college enrollment all 


present a picture of a district that has been deeply committed to the educational 


attainment of its students. 


The district’s improvement also points to the 
importance of small year-to-year increases in key 
milestones. Although this slow-but-steady growth 
may not appear transformational in any given year, 
over the course of a decade, these small 
improvements have yielded significantly more CPS 
students reaching critical milestones. In particular, 
increases in both the high school graduation rate 
and the college enrollment rate mean that 
approximately 5,000 more students are enrolling 


directly in college today than did 10 years ago. 


However, two trends in particular should be 
investigated further. First, as options schools 
produce an increasing share of the district’s high 
school graduates, there are emerging questions 
about whether they should be included in the 
district’s overall high school graduation rate and if 
options schools are providing more students the 
opportunity to complete high school or if they are 
graduating students who would have completed at a 
traditional high school anyway. In order to make 
this determination, there is alot more we need to 
understand about the experience in options schools 
and how options schools graduates’ high school 
completion rates, and post-secondary and career 
outcomes, compare to students with similar 
academic qualifications who remain with their 


traditional high school. 


Second, the declines in two-year persistence in 
four-year colleges over the past several years raise 
important concerns about what is happening to 
recent four-year college enrollees and whether this 
means that college graduation rates may also start 
to decline. We need to learn a lot more about the 
transition from high school to college, including the 


academic, social, 


financial, college, and 
contextual factors Increases in both the 
that shape whether high school graduation rate 


an tet eegare and the college enrollment 
temporarily or 
permanently. In 
particular, we need to 5,000 more students are 
know more about how 


enrolling directly in college 
high schools, colleges, 


ieates comets today than did 10 years ago. 
employers, and others 

can better support students to college completion 

without stopping out. However, the decline in the 

persistence rate began with the class of 2010 and did 

not translate to a corresponding decrease in college 

graduation (the college graduation rate actually 

improved between the classes of 2009 and 2010). 

This difference is a sign that we need more research 


about the relationship between persistence and 


college graduation. 


10 See, for example: Brooks (2018, March 12); Chenoweth (2017, December 19); Cunningham (2018, January 17); 


Strauss (2018, February 9) 
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rate mean that approximately 


11 


12 


Finally, the Bachelor’s DAI suggests that many 
current Latino and Black ninth-graders, particularly 
young men, will not meet their educational 
aspirations, nor receive the positive social outcomes 
associated with college completion. A closer look 

at the patterns suggests different mechanisms for 
improving students’ likelihood of completing a 
bachelor’s degree for different groups of students. 
For example, Latino young men have a high school 
graduation rate that matches the district average 

(75 percent) but have a lower rate of four-year college 
enrollment (34 percent versus 47 percent). Black 
young men on the other hand, have much lower 

high school graduation rates than the district average 
(61 percent vs. 75 percent) but a four-year college 
enrollment rate close to the district average 

(44 percent vs. 47 percent). This suggests supporting 
different strategies for each group of students, such 


as assisting with application to college and 
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enrollment for Latino young men, while changing 
practices and deepening supports and interventions 
for Black young men around high school graduation. 
It also means that as an education community, we— 
educators, policymakers, and researchers—must 
critically examine the biases we bring to the work 
and the ways these lenses may be reinforcing 


systematic barriers for young men of color in Chicago. 


CPS has made great strides around educational 
attainment over the past 10 years. However, those 
strides have not happened evenly across gender 

and race/ethnicity. For students, regardless of their 
gender or race/ethnicity, to be able to meet their 
educational aspirations, CPS cannot do it alone; 

the district will need to continue building and 
deepening partnerships with non-profits, higher 
education institutions, and parents and communities 


across the city. 
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Appendix A: Tables with Ns and Percentages 
for Key Milestones over Time 


TABLE A.1. 
Freshman OnTrack 


Freshman OnTrack 


(Spring of the Ninth-Grade Year) 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 
Number of Total Ninth-Graders SOM BR? NSO 256) $2757 5275545 S2,600) SllSSe S251 SoS ie SOS OMS oI 28 807 S72 S520) 527 S1Om  26r/Se 25,655 


Number of Total Ninth-Graders Who Were: 


On-Track 16,784 16,378 17,008 W649 16,491 15,385 16,808" 16685 16,302 165275 16,263" 16,557 16,721 16,612 16,306 
Off-Track 9,570 11,335 10,810 10,960 10,724 9,494 39015 6,990) 5/27 S092 SSM 4,122 3,087 2262 2,099 
Missing On-Track Status 4,128 4,520 4,439 4,430 5,475 6,274 6,808 7,856 8,386 7,984 8,747 9,041 7502 7,844 C250 


Percent of Total Ninth-Graders Who Were: 


On-Track 55% 51% 53% 53% 50% 49% 52% 53% 54% 55% 56% 57% 61% 62% 64% 
Off-Track 31% 35% 34% 34% 33% 30% 27% 22% 19% 17% 13% 11% 1% 8% 8% 
Missing On-Track Status 14% 14% 14% 14% 17% 20% 21% 25% 28% 27% 30% 32% 27% 29% 28% 


Note: Students who were missing an on-track status are almost entirely charter school students. We do not have course grade data on 


charter school students. See Appendix B for more detail. 


TABLE A.2. 
High School Graduation 


High School Graduation 
(Year of Graduation) 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 


Number of Students in Ninth-Grade Cohort 26,057 27,120 27,284 FAVA 28,141 26,850 27,742 27,307 26/595 26,234 26,314 26,163 


Number of Students in Ninth-Grade Cohort Who: 


Graduated from CPS High School 14,834 15,966 16,068 16,767 WAKO} 17,328 18,585 19,145 19,413 195353 19,394 19,581 
Graduated through an Options School 488 UTES) 381 492 614 582 684 622 675 807 1,081 iss 
Did Not Graduate LORS S ORS: 1O°8S5 10,262 10,226 8,940 8,473 7,540 6,505 6,074 57259 5,447 


Number of Students in Ninth-Grade Cohort Who: 


Graduated from CPS High School 57% 59% 59% 61% 62% 65% 67% 70% 73% 74% 74% 75% 
Graduated through an Options School 2% 3% 1% 2% 2% 2% 3% 2% 3% 3% 4% 4% 
Did Not Graduate A1% 38% 40% 37% 36% 33% 31% 28% 25% 23% 22% 21% 


Note: The number of graduates in Table A.2 include only students who graduated within four years of starting high school. Students 
who transferred to a CPS school after ninth grade are included in these numbers; students who transferred out of CPS are excluded. 
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TABLE A.3. 
College Enrollment 


College Enrollment 
(Year of High School Graduation) 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 


Number of HS Graduates 16,267 16,766 17,608 W762. 18,251 8537S 19,906 20,516 20,630 20,278 2OF| OO 


Number of HS Graduates Who: 


Did Not Enroll 8,362 8,186 8,150 7,692 7,764 7,087 7,988 729: Uae: 7,591 6,898 
2-year 2,590 25679 3,178 $;525 3,611 Saal 4,074 4,347 4,195 3,738 3,835 
4-year 5,315 5,901 6,280 6,547 6,876 L5) 7,844 8,250 8,708 8,949 9,466 


Percent of Total Immediate Enrollees 


2-year 33% 31% 34% 35% 34% 33% 34% 35% 33% 29% 29% 


4-year 67% 69% 66% 65% 66% 67% 66% 65% 67% 71% 71% 


Note: The number of high school graduates in Table A.3 includes all students who graduated with a regular diploma from a CPS high school 
in the graduation year, including students who took longer than four years to graduate, and so do not match the numbers in Table A.2. 


TABLE A.4. 
2-Year College Persistence in Four-Year Colleges 


College Persistence 
(Year of High School Graduation) 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 


Total Number of 4-Year Enrollees 4,605 4,493 4,986 SOS 5,901 6,280 6,547 6,876 7S) 7,844 8,250 8,708 
Number of 4-Year Enrollees Who: 

Persisted 3,097 29/1 S205 S555 Saleh} 4,128 4,325 4,308 4,611 4,810 4,891 S72 06) 

Did Not Persist 1,508 1,522 1,781 1,780 2,103 2S? 2,222 2,568 2,904 3,034 SpStee) 35502) 
Percent of 4-year Enrollees Who: 

Persisted 67% 66% 64% 66% 64% 66% 66% 63% 61% 61% 59% 60% 


Did Not Persist 33% 34% 36% 34% 36% 34% 34% 37% 39% 39% 41% 40% 


TABLE A.5. 
Four-Year College Graduation Rates 


College Graduation Rates 
(Year of High School Graduation) 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 


Number of High School Graduates Who: 


Enrolled Immediately in a 4-Year College... 4,605 4,493 4,986 S15 5,901 6,280 (Syenciys 6,876 
..and Graduated from a 4-Year College 2,206 2,014 2,284 2,574 2,877 Sas: S162: Ses 
Percent of Immediate 4-Year Enrollees Who 
48% 48% 46% 48% 49% 50% 48% A9% 
Graduated From a 4-Year College 
Enrolled Immediately in a 2-Year College... 2,510 2,869 2,679 2590) Z,67S 3,178 Sro 2s S76illl 
..and Graduated From a 4-Year College 190 217 208 207 215 266 259 287 
Percent of Immediate 2-Year Enrollees Who 
8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 7% 8% 
Graduated From a 4-Year College 
Did Not Immediately Enroll in College... 8,100 BEST 8,984 S362 8,186 8,150 Fi6O2 7,764 
..and Graduated From a 4-Year College 353 384 345 Si 305 298 321 324 
Percent of Delayed Enrollees Who 
4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 


Graduated From a 4-Year College 
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Appendix B: Data Sources and Definitions 


Data Sources 


Information on student demographics and high school graduation is from CPS administrative records, 
which are shared with the UChicago Consortium through its Master Research Services agreement with the 
district. All data are available for charter school students, with the exception of course grades used to 
compute Freshman OnTrack rates. Data from the National Student Clearinghouse (NSC) are used for all 
college enrollment rates. The NSC houses records on enrollment and post-secondary credentials for colleges 
throughout the United States, and covers 98 percent of all post-secondary enrollments nationally. All of 


these data are available for charter school graduates. 


Data Definitions of Key Milestones and Degree Attainment Indices 


Throughout this report, the year refers to the spring of the school year (e.g., 2017 refers to the 2016-17 


school year). 


Freshman Ontrack Rate 


The Freshman OnTrack rate is the proportion of first-time ninth-graders who have earned five or more credits 
and have failed no more than one semester of a core course (English, math, science, and social studies) by the 
end of ninth grade. On-track status was not calculated for ninth-graders who were enrolled only for one 
semester during the year, and does not include summer coursework. Course grades for charter school students 
were not available. Many CPS charter schools use different student information systems from the IMPACT 
system used by non-charter schools. Because each system varies in the way that it stores information about 
courses, credits, teachers, periods, grades, and other data, creating linkages across systems is difficult, and our 
data archive currently does not include records of charter school students’ course performance. Therefore, 

we were unable to calculate on-track rates for charter schools. Charter school students constituted 27 percent 


of first-time ninth-graders in the 2016-17 cohort. 


High School Graduation 


The four-year high school graduation rate is the proportion of students in an adjusted, first-time ninth-grade 
cohort who earned a regular high school diploma within four years, including the summer after their fourth 
year. Students were considered first-time ninth-graders if they had never before been enrolled in a CPS high 
school and if they either 1) were actively enrolled as a ninth-grader on the 20th day of the school year or, 2) 
enrolled as a ninth-grader after the 20th day of the school year and remained enrolled long enough to receive 


course grades. 
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Students who enrolled in a charter school after the 20th day are included in the first-time ninth-grade cohort, 
even though we do not know if they remained enrolled long enough to receive grades. High schools included 
programs CPS developed for students who had not passed the eighth-grade test benchmarks and were aged 15 
or more (@.g., transition centers, academic preparatory centers, achievement academies). Students who 
transferred into CPS after ninth grade were included in the cohort that corresponds to their grade and are 
assigned to the first CPS high school they enrolled in. Ungraded special education students, students whose 
first CPS enrollment was at an options school, and students who permanently transferred out of CPS (whether 
the transfer was verified or not) were not included in first-time ninth-grade cohorts. Students who earned a 


diploma from an options (alternative) school or program were counted as non-graduates. 


In recent years, CPS has increased the number of options schools and more students are enrolling. Options 
schools provide additional supports and services for students who have been out of school and seek to 


complete a high school diploma. 


College Enrollment 


The college enrollment rate is the proportion of high school graduates who enrolled in a post-secondary 
institution (which participates in the NSC) in the fall following high school graduation. High school 
graduates who enrolled in primarily baccalaureate degree-granting institutions were considered four-year 
enrollees; graduates who enrolled in institutions that primarily grant associate’s degrees or certificates 
were considered two-year college enrollees. Off-cycle high school graduates were counted as graduates in 
the school year in which they graduated. High school graduates were not counted as college enrollees either 
if they enrolled in colleges that do not report enrollment data to the NSC, or if they requested that their 
college not share their data with the NSC. Individual high schools may have better data on their graduates’ 
college enrollment. The NSC relies on a matching algorithm to pair data provided by CPS on their graduates 
with data provided by colleges. This algorithm may produce different results using data provided by schools, 
which may be more current than the data given by CPS. Additionally, high schools may have other evidence 


(e.g., course schedules or transcripts) of their graduates’ college enrollment. 


College Persistence 


The college persistence rate is the proportion of four-year college enrollees who enrolled immediately after 
high school graduation and have been continuously enrolled in one or more four-year institutions for four 
semesters. Like with the college graduation rate, students who enrolled in a college that does not provide 
graduation records to the NSC in the fourth through sixth years after high school graduation were not 


included in persistence rates. 
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College Graduation Rate from Four-Year Colleges 


The college graduation rate is the proportion of immediate four-year enrollees who earned a bachelor’s degree 
from a four-year college within six years. Data on college graduation comes from the NSC. Students who 
earned a bachelor’s degree from a different four-year college from where they first enrolled after high school 
were counted as four-year college graduates. Students who enrolled in a four-year college that does not provide 
graduation records to the NSC in the fourth through sixth years after high school graduation were not 
included in these rates, as we were unable to determine if they earned a bachelor’s degree. We did not include 
graduation rates from two-year colleges because for many students, the NSC data does not indicate whether 


they completed a certificate or an associate’s degree. 


Direct Bachelor’s Degree Attainment Index 


The Direct Bachelor’s Degree Attainment Index (Direct Bachelor’s DAI) is the product of the most recent 
rates available for high school graduation, four-year college enrollment, and four-year college graduation. 
It provides an estimate of the percentage of ninth-graders who will take a straightforward route toa 
bachelor’s degree within 10 years of beginning high school. The Direct Bachelor’s Degree Attainment Index 
is not the rate at which any single cohort of CPS ninth-graders obtains a bachelor’s degree; rather it uses 


the most recent numbers for the three milestones to give a picture of the current state of the district. 


Bachelor’s Degree Attainment Index 


The Bachelor’s Degree Attainment Index (Bachelor’s DAI) provides a better estimate of the proportion of 
ninth-graders who will earn a bachelor’s degree within 10 years of beginning high school because it accounts 
for students who take alternative routes to a bachelor’s degree, either by delaying college entry or by first 
enrolling in atwo-year college. While the Direct Bachelor’s DAI only includes enrollment and graduation 
rates for four-year college enrollees, the Bachelor’s DAI uses the enrollment and four-year college 
graduation rates for two additional groups of CPS graduates: those who initially enroll in a two-year college 


and those who delay college enrollment. 
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